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Pewter has been known and used in 
most countries of the Old World for at 
least two thousand years. It was the sub- 
stitute for silver, and was to be found upon 
the tables of the well-to-do classes of the 
Middle Ages. Later it took the place of 
"treene" — wooden dishes, platters and 
bowls — in the homes of the peasantry and 
it was in general use until superseded 
through the adoption of cheaper materials, 
china, earthenware and Britannia metal. 
Like silver, fine pewter oxidizes slowly, and 
unlike those of copper or brass, its oxides 
are harmless. Tin forms the greater part 
of pewter, the finest varieties, sometimes 
called "tin and temper," being simply 
hardened by a small portion of copper. 
Ordinary pewter is a mixture of tin and 
lead. The law of France restricts the 
percentage of the lead to 16.5, this mixture 
being claimed as proof against sour wine 
and vinegar. Britannia metal is really a 
pewter of good quality, containing tin, 
antimony and copper. 

Pewter was manufactured by casting 
and hammering, the use of the lathe being 
limited by the laws of the craft gilds. In 
early times the moulds for casting belonged 
to the gild and were lent to the members. 
From the nature of the material, the beauty 
of pewter depends chiefly upon its form or 
outline ; it is too soft for the kinds of orna- 
mentation produced by the chaser and 
engraver to be successfully used. Decora- 
tion by the latter method is usual, but it 
quickly shows signs of wear. 

The shapes of pewter vessels, and their 
designs, followed those of the silverware 
of the period. In some cases it is prob- 
able that the pewter objects were silver- 
smiths' trial pieces executed in this cheaper 
material in order to judge of the effect of 
the design before it should be worked in 
the more costly material. 

In the present collection are several 
specimens of the so-called "food bottles" 
or "carriers," octagonal, flat and round, 
with screw tops, and, in one case, a spout, 
probably for milk. Spoons of various 
shapes (but no forks), ewers, tankards, 
flagons, jugs, porringers, ecuelles, dishes, 
platters and chargers are all represented. 

The two time lamps with glass reser- 
voirs and metal bands divided into num- 
bered spaces, show how time was measured 
during the night hours of the seventeenth 
century. Interesting also are the candle- 



sticks, barber's bowl, cisterns — one wholly 
of lead, beakers, spoon stands, salt cellars, 
coffee urn and stand, coffee, tea and choco- 
late pots, pepper casters, salt boxes, etc. 
Church pewter is represented by a bap- 
tismal basin, cruets with tray, beni tiers for 
holding holy water, and alms basins; Jew- 
ish ceremonial, by seder dishes and a lamp. 

J.H.B. 

MODERN ENGLISH BRONZES 

IN the last number of the Bulletin, a 
notice on the recent accessions of 
small bronzes by living American sculptors 
contained a reference to a number of statu- 
ettes by modern Englishmen, which had 
been ordered for the collection of Sculpture. 




THE SLUGGARD, BY THE LATE LORD 
LE1GHTON, P. R. A. 

These have now been received, and have 
been placed on exhibition in the Room for 
Recent Accessions. (Floor II, Room 3). 

These works all represent the human 
figure, and do not show the strong trend of 
some of the modern English work toward 
ornamental sculpture, which uses all man- 
ner of metals, precious stones, and orna- 
mental forms to heighten the general effect 
— a style adopted by the French artist, 
Gerome and others, following the legends 
of Pheidias's two temple figures. This form 
of sculpture seems to have appealed par- 
ticularly to the English and Belgians. If, 
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however, our little group of statuettes does 
not show the prevailing ornamental fashion, 
it exhibits the prominent qualities of British 
art — delicacy and thoughtfulness — as ex- 
pressed in the nude figure, after the manner 
of some of the French artists, and their 
followers, rather than the massive style of 
Rodin and his School. 

Mr. M. H. Spielmann in his British 
Sculpture and Sculptors of To-day, says: 
u Since the year 1875 or there-abouts, a 



radical change has come over British sculp- 
ture — a change so revolutionary that it has 
given a new direction to the aims and am- 
bitions of the artist and raised the British 
school to a height unhoped for, or at least 
wholly unexpected, thirty years ago. With- 
in that time works of extraordinary merit 
and beauty have been produced, excellent 
alike in design and execution." 

The list of sculptures will be found on 
opposite page. 



NOTES 



THE Bronze Cybele. — Professor 
Furtwangler's interesting explana- 
tion of the Roman bronze group of Cybele 
on a car drawn by two lions, which was 
presented to the Museum by the late Henry 
G. Marquand, has been adopted, and a new 
label has been prepared accordingly. In 
his essay on the antiquities in American 
Museums (Neue Denkmdler antiker Kunst 
III) he speaks with admiration of the 
group, which he dates not earlier than 
the second century A. D., and continues 
"As is well known, noisy processions 
with the image of the goddess played an 
important part in the worship of Cybele. 
In Rome her statue was carried out of the 
city on a car in a great procession, and 
bathed in the Almo, then brought back, also 
on the car. This bronze group does not 
represent Cybele herself in her lion-chariot, 
as we see her elsewhere, but the statue 
of the goddess upon a car, just as it was 
borne in the procession. It is certainly not 
inconceivable even that trained lions should 
have been used for the purpose in Rome, 
but in the group they are probably only an 
artistic fantasy, borrowed from the usual 
representations, in which the chariot of the 

goddess is drawn by lions." 

1 

Reproductions of the Hildesheim 
Treasure. — The Museum has just re- 
ceived a set of electrotype reproductions 
of thirty-eight silver vessels found near 
Hildesheim in Germany in 1868, and now 
in the Royal Museum of Berlin. These 
objects have been purchased with income 
from the Dodge fund. 

The most noteworthy, as well as the 
oldest, of the pieces in the collection is the 
patera or dish of parcel gilt, with two flat 



handles, having a figure of the seated Athena 
in high relief in the centre. This dish 
probably dates from the first century before 
the Christian era. Three other dishes also 
have central figures; one, the infant Her- 
cules strangling the snakes ; another, a bust 
of a deity, probably the Italian goddess, 
Luna; and a third, a bust of Cybele. 

There are several two-handled drinking 
cups of silver parcel gilt, exquisitely chased , 
with figures in relief, besides vases, ladles, 
stew-pans and a tripod all attributed to the 
Augustan age. 

Attendance. — The hot weather of Au- 
gust may have had something to do with 
the comparatively small number of visitors 
during that month — 63,693 — a total falling 
considerably below last year's figure of 
68,292. 

The distribution of these figures may be 
seen in the following table: 

1906 1905 

18 Free days 36,979 19 39, 970 

9 Evenings 2,213 8 2,708 

4 Sundays 20478 4 22,008 

9 Paydays 4>° 2 3 8 3,606 



63,693 



68,292 



The Library. — The additions to the 
Library during the past month have been as 
follows : 

By purchase jj volumes 

By presentation 24 volumes and pam- 
phlets. 

The names of the donors are: American 
Museum of Natural History, Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Bowdoin College, Cin- 
cinnati Museum Association, Sir C. Pur- 
don Clarke, Fogg Art Museum, Museo de 
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